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LATE  CABLES 


Thailand  (Siam)  first  estimate  of  rice  crop  for  1939-40  placed  at 
249,021,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  from  7,881,000  acres  compared  with 
241,883,000  bushels  from  7,691,000  acres  in  1938-39.  (International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome.) 

Argentina  second  official  estimate  of  area  planted  to  cotton 
for  1939-40  placed  at  927,000  acres  compared  with  1,005,000  planted  for 
1938-39  crop.     (American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.) 

o 

o  United  Kingdom  all  imports  of  butter  are  to  be  requisitioned  upon 

gg     arrival,  excepting,  at  present,  quantities  coming  in  by  post.  (American 

h     Embassy,  London.) 
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CORRECTION:  The  second  sentence  on  page  16  of  the  issue  of  January  6, 
1940,  should  read:  "Between  1  and  2  million  pounds  were  sold  in  December 
to  the  United  States  at  prices  3  to  6  cents  (instead  of  percent)  lower 
per  pound  than  those  of  September." 
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WHEAT  PROSPECTS  FAVORABLE  II!  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  acreage  sown  to  winter  wheat  in  Yugoslavia  for  harvest  in  1940 
is  generally  considered  to  be  larger  than  that  sown  for  the  1939  crop, 
according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  from  Belgrade.     Nb  official  estimate,  however,  is  yet  available. 
Good  sowing  weather  during  the  fall  months  and  satisfactory  returns  to 
farmers  for  the  preceding  crop  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  factors  favor- 
ing an  expansion  in  the  wheat  area-. 

The  total  1939  wheat  crop  was  officially  estimated  at  105,422,000 
bushels,  only  about  6  million  bushels  less  than  the  record  post-war  crop  of 
1938.     With  carry-over  stocks  estimated  by  the  Belgrade  office    at  about  16 
million  bushels  and  the  production  figure  reduced  to  97  million  bushels  to 
allow  for  possible  overestimation ,  a  total  supply  figure  on  August  1  of  113 
million  bushels  was  indicated.     Domestic  requirements  were  placed  at  about 
97  million  bushels.     The  surplus  available  for  export  or  carry-over  amounted 
to  about  16  million  bushels,  the  same  as  the  estimated  carry-over  into  this 
season  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  actually  exported  during  the  mar- 
keting year  of  1938-39.     It  is  expected,  however,  that  certain  supplies  will 
be  retained  in  the  country  to  form  a  reserve  stock  in  case  of  emergency. 


YUGOSLAVIA:  Winter  sowings,  total  acreage,  production, 
 and  exports  of  wheat,  1954-1939 


Year  of 

Acr 

cage 

Total 

Exports 

harvest 

^  Winter-sown 

Total  harvested 

production 

a/ 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1934  

5,031 

5,002 

63 , 328 

4,401 

1935  

5,367 

5,313 

73,100 

728 

1935  

5,466 

5,452 

107,422 

17,954 

1937  

5,335 

5,263 

36,238 

5,012 

1938  • 

5,236 

5,262 

111,330 

5,346 

1939  b/.. 

5,236 

oj  5,415 

105,422 

Statistiqae  Agricole  Annueile,  1938,  except  as  noted, 
a/  Year  beginning  July  1;  flour  included  in  terms  of  g^ain. 
b/  Reported  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  Rome;  Belgrade 
reports  larger  acreage  seeded. 

cy  Apparently  total  sowings;  harvested  acreage  not  yet  available. 


On  August  1,  the  opening  of  the  1939-40  marketing  year,  an  outlet 
had  been  found  for  less  than  half  the  wheat  held  by  the  Privileged  Export 
Company,  which  was  the  preferential  quota  for  Germany  of  about  7  million 
bushels.     With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  prospects  changed  as  a 
result  of  two  developments  that  eased  the  situation  regarding  the  disposal 
of  surplus  supplies.     The  first  was  the  creation  of  the  Yugoslav  Food 
Administration  with  authority  to  set  aside  a  reserve  stock  of  some  7  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat;  the  second,  the  purchase  by  Italy  of  about  4  million 
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bushels  of  Yugoslav  wheat.    By  the  end  of  September  the  Privileged  Export 
Company  had  obtained  over  13  million  bushels  of  new-crop  wheat  and  no  more 
could  be  purchased  because  of  lack  of  storage  space.    Actual  exports  during 
August  and  September  1939,  totaled  2,815,000  bushels,  most  of  which  went  to 
Germany  and  Italy.    During  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year,  2,307,000 
bushels  were  exported.    Prices  of  old-crop  wheat  by  late  September  fell 
belo\tf  the  fixed  price  for  new  wheat  taken  over  by  the  Privileged  Export 
Company.    With  the  prospect  of  C-overnment  reserve  purchases  by  the  Pood 
Administration,  however,  they  advanced  above  the  fixed  price  for  new  wheat, 
and  it  appears  possible  that  the  Food  Administration  will  have  to  pay  good 
prices  to  secure  any  1933  wheat  desired  for  reserve  purposes. 


URUGUAYAN  WHEAT  CROP  REDUCED ;  OTHER  GRAINS  INCREASED 


The  first  official  estimates  of  1939-40  grain  production  in  Uruguay 
indicate  a  reduction  from  1938-39  of  about  30  percent  for  wheat.    The  crop, 
placed  at  slightly  more  than  11  million  bushels,  suffered  from  both  insect 
and  disease  damage,  according  to  United  States  Consul  Augustin  ¥.  Ferrin  at 
Montevideo.    Puccinia,  a  type  of  rust  hitherto  practically  unknown  in 
Uruguay,  was  widespread  and  intense  during  the  past  season.    While  the 
quality  of  the  grain  was  reported  to  be  good  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
it  was  poor  in  several  districts. 


URUGUAY:    Acreage  and  production  of  specified  crops, 
1933-34  to  1939-40 


Year 

Wheat 

:  Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Flaxseed 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Acreage 

acres 

;  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1933-34  

1,189 

a/ 

15 

213 

259 

1934-35  

1,099 

:  a/ 

23 

193 

401 

1935-36  

1,267 

!  1/ 

34 

i  '  205 

311 

1936-37  

986 

&/, 

28 

;  179 

356 

1937-33  

1,375 

a/ 

31 

221 

332 

Average  

1,133 

a/ 

26.  , 

202 

332 

1933-39  

1,256 

1 

41 

246 

452 

1939-40  

1,209 

2 

50 

222 

559 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

'  1,000 

1,000 

Production 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

I  bushels 

bushels 

1933-34  

14,674 

2 

235 

3,218 

2,876 

1934-35  

10,672 

1 

308 

2,219 

3,402 

1935-36  

15,096 

1 

600 

3,821 

3,007 

1936-37  

9,246 

1 

309 

•  1,999 

3,011 

1937-38  

16,571 

1 

517 

3,328 

3,728 

Average  

13,252  ; 

1 

394 

:  2,917 

3,205 

1938-39  

15,461  j 

5 

638 

;  3,586 

4,427 

1939-40  

11,037  ' 

16 

644 

i  3,807 

5,151 

Montevideo  for  1938-39  and  1939-40.    a/    Less  than  500  acres. 


orts  from 
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Ho  forecast  of  the  surplus  available  for  export  during  1940  has 
been  made.     Net  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour  as  grain,  during  1933-1937 
averaged  about  2  million  bushels  from  an  average  domestic  production  of  13 
million  bushels.     The  1939-40  crop  was  therefore  apparently  just  about 
equal  to  average  domestic  requirements,  but  about  4  million  bushels  were 
reported  to  have  been  carried  over  from  the  large  crop  of  1938-39,  and 
trade  reports  indicate  that  the  United  Kingdom  purchased  a  fair-sized 
quantity  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  rye  and  barley  crops  of  Uruguay  were  estimated  above  those  of 
the  previous  season,  larger  acreages  haveing  been  sown  to  these  grains.  The 
oat  crop  was  also  larger,  although  a  smaller  acreage  was  seeded.  Flaxseed 
production  was  placed  at  5,151,000  bushels,   an  increase  of  16  percent.  The 
acreage  was  expanded  by  almost  24  percent,  but  the  plants  suffered  from 
flax  rust,  which  was  said  to  have  assumed  rather  alarming  proportions  in 
some  regions. 

NEW  PRICE-CONTROL  MEASURES  1ST  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


Maximum  prices  of  imported  feed  grains  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
increased  by  the  Ministry  of  Eood  on  January  8  from  those  scheduled  on 
September  29,  1939,  according  to  a  cable  from  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
London.     Corn  and  barley  were  advanced  by  33  percent,  while  oats  were  in- 
creased by  66  percent. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:    Maximum  prices  of  specified  imported  feed  grains 


Kind  of  grain 


Corn  

Oats,  Ho .  1 ,  C  anadi  an 
Barley  


Eixed  price  Sept. 29,1939 


Per  long  ton  ,  Per  bushel 


Sterling 
6 

6/12/6 


Cents 

59.10 
37.29 
50.66 


Eixed  price  Jan.  8,  1940 


Per  long  ton  ;  Per  bushel 


Sterling 


11 


Cent  s 

78.80 
61.91 
67.54 


Converted  at  exchange  rate  for  January  8. 

This  is  the  second  revision  of  the  prices  fixed  for  imported  feeding 
grains.     Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Board  of  Trade  by 
authority  of  Defense  Regulations,  1939,  assumed  control  of  all  imported 
grains  and  grain  products,  in  order  to  maintain  supplies  and  prevent  undue 
speculation.    Prices  at  which  all  imported  stocks  were  to  be  taken  over 
were  first  established  for  all  grains  and  their  products  on  September  4. 
On  September  29  the  Feeding  Stuffs  (Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1939,   set  up  a 
new  schedule  for  feed  grains  only.     Similar  action  was  taken  with  regard  to 
imported  grains  for  purposes  other  than  feeding  on  November  6.     The  authori-j 
ties  did  not  expect  these  prices  to  be  permanent  but  issued  them  to  serve 
until  conditions  made  revisions  advisable.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
for  November  18  and  December  16,  1939.) 
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It  was  further  reported  that  a  price-control  scheme  is  to  "be 
inaugurated  for  home-grown  oats,  which  are  now  "being  sold  for  £15  Per  l°nS 
ton  (84.43  cents  per  bushel)  as  compared  with/6  (33.77  cents)  last  July. 
Furthermore,   the  minimum  acreage  eligible  to  receive  the  /2-por-acre 
bounty,  offered  as  an  inducement  to  farmers  to  bring  more  land  into  culti- 
vation,  is  to  be  reduced  from  two  acres  to  one,   according  to  recent  press 
reports.     This  is  expected  to  result  in  making  the  small  landholder  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  food-production  campaign  and  encourage  him  to  grow 
as  much  as  possible  of  his  feed  requirements.     Some  75,000  or  100,000  acres 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  expected  to  be  affected  by  this  change.     A  scheme 
has  also  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  guarantee  the  farmer 
a  minimum  price  for  home-grown  rye  through  a  subsidy  similar  to  that  paid 
for  oats.     It  is  felt  that  unrcmunerati ve  prices  for  rye  have  discouraged 
the  development  of  a  crop  that  is  often  surer  and  more  productive  on 
certain  soils  than  some  other  grains.     It  is  pointed  out  that  rye  can  be 
used  for  bread,  if  necessary,  but  the  chief  purpose  in  expanding  domestic 
production  is  to  add  to  readibly  available  feed  supplies. 

MAKCHUPJAH  1939-40  SOY  3S  AIT  SXPOHTS  SXP5CT5S  TO  JJSCLIITE 

Manchurian  soybean  exports  during  the  1939-40  (October-September) 
marketing  year  are  expected  to  be  substantially  below  those  of  the  previous 
season,,  according  to  a  report  received  from  the  American  agricultural 
attache'  at  Shanghai.     The  reduced  1939  production  and  the  difficulty  of 
marketing  soybeans  in  Europe  are  the  reasons  given  for  the  anticipated 
decline  this  season. 

The  1939  Manchurian  soybean  crop  is  placed  at  6  to  12  percent 
below  the  1938  harvest,  depending  upon  the  estimates  used.     The  Ministry 
of  Industry1 s  third  estimate  is  149  million  bushels,   as  compared  with 
their  revised  estimate  of  157  million  bushels  for  1938.     The  South 
Manchurian  Railway's  early  estimate  for  1939  was  150  million  bushels, 
compared  with  170  million  bushels  for  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  smaller  1939  production  was  the  result  of  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.     In  South  Manchuria,  where  normally  about  half  the  soybeans 
are  raised,   the  croo  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  prolonged  drought.  In 
llv,lh  Manchuria  the  crop  in  some  areas  suffered  from  floods  and  excessive 
previous  Jear'.  planted  acreage  was  reported  larger  than  in  the 

The  supply  of  soybeans  available  for  export  this  season  is  expected 
to  be  very  materially  reduced,  compared  with  the  1938-39  supply.     It  is 
anticipated  that  a  smaller  volume  of  soybeans  may  be  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Manchurian  farmers  this  season  b  ecause  of  the  low  prices  the  Government 
monopoly  has  set  for  buying  beans  since  some  other  foodstuffs  are  relatively 
high  in  price.     The  carry-over  of  commercial  soybeans  on  October  1  was  esti- 
mated from  3  to  5  million  bushels,  or  approximately  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
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The  agricultural  attache  reports  that  the  combined  exports  of 
soybeans,  "bean  oil,  and  bean  cake  and  meal  may  not  exceed  2,300,000  short 
tons  for  the  1939-40  season,  which  compares  with  3,600,000  short  tons,  the 
combined  exports  during  the  1938-39  marketing  year.    Present  indications 
point  to  a  marked  decrease  in  beans  exported  and  a  probable  increase  in 
bean  cake  and  bean  oil.    A  very  sharp  reduction  in  exports  of  soybeans  to 
Europe  is  anticipated  this  season,  primarily  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  thorn  to  Germany,  the  most  important  market.     It  has  been  reported 
that  Germany  has  contracted  for  550,000  bushels  of  soybeans.    The  method  of 
transportation  has  not  been  made  known,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  shipped  via  the  Siberian  railway.    Two  carloads  of  bean  oil  were  shipped 
in  October  and,  according  to  recent  reports,  those  cars  are  still  at  the 
Manchurian-S.iberian  border.     It  is  expected  that  a  much  larger  volume  of  the 
Hanchurian  soybean  exports  will  go  to  Japan  this  season  because  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  bean  cake  for  fertilizer.    Manchurian  authorities  are 
expecting  to  export  a  larger  volume  of  soybean  oil  to  Europe  this  season. 


MAITCHHRIA:  Prices  of  soybeans  and  scybea 
 October  25,  1939,  with  con 


i  products  at  Dai r en, 
pari  sons  


Item 


Unit 


19~3 
October 


1939 


September 

OQ 


October 
14. 


October 
25 


Soybeans . . 
Bean  cake . 
Bean  oil .  . 


Dollars  per  bushel .... 
Dollars  per  100  pounds 
Cents  per  pound  


0.84 
1.05 
2.96 


1 .05 
1.44 
3.69 


1.05 
1.39 


1.04 
1.42 
3.70 


American  agricultural  attache,  Shanghai. 

The  Dairen  soybean  market  during  October  remained  inactive  due  to  the 
anticipated  inauguration  of  the  Government  monopoly  of  November  1,  according 
to  a  report  of  the  American  consulate.    Business  with  Europe  consisted  of 
only  negligible  amounts  with  neutral  countries.    Prices  at  Dairen  during 
October  fluctuated  within  a  narrow  range.     Soybeans  were  quoted  c.i.f. 
Europe  on  October  31  at  $1.23  per  bushel. 

MANCHURIA:    Exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products,  October  1938 
 and  1939,  and  October-September  1937-33  and  1953-39  


Item 


Unit 


;ober 


1938 


1939  a/ 


Octcber-Sept ember 


1937-38 


1938-39  b/ 


Soybeans  

Bean  cake  and  meal 
Bean  oil  


1,000  bushels  : 

1,000  short  tons.: 
1,000  short  tons. 

 A  A    .  ...  


4,189 


1,139 
95 
8 


80,932 
931 
68 


79,549 
1,175 

66 


American  agricultural  attache,  Shanghai,    a/    Estimated .    b/  Preliminary. 

The  soybean  oil  market  continued  firm  with  an  upward  trend  at  the  end 
of  the  month.    Shipments  made  during  October  were  mostly  to  neutral  countries 
Soybean  oil  was  quoted  c.i.f.  Europe  on  October  31  at  4.9  cents  per  pound. 
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CUBAN  TOBACCO  CROP  REDUCED 

The  1939  tobacco  crop  of  Cuba  is  officially  estimated  at  45.1 
(million  pounds  as  compared  with  55.3  million  pounds  in  both  1937  and  1938, 
according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul  Cyril  L.  Thiel  at  Habana.  The 
decrease  in  the  1939  production,   amounting  to  about  18  percent,  resulted 
from  a  reduction  in  area.     Stocks  had  begun  to  accumulate  from  large 
crops  of  tho  2  previous  years  and  from  disturbed  conditions  in  European 
markets. 

The  year  1939  marked  a  crisis  in  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry. 
As  a  result  of  prospects  for  a  continued  accumulation  of  stocks,  many 
growers  did  not  plant  and  others  voluntarily  restricted  their  acreage. 
This  action  was  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  growers  of  the  finer 
grades  of  tobacco  in  the  Veulta  Aba jo  and  the  Semi-Veulta  districts. 

Cuban  growers  believe  that  the  recently  concluded  supplementary 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  States,  which  restores  the  preferential 
tariff  on  Cuban  tobacco,  will  be  of  benefit  in  relieving  the  present 
unsatisfactory  conditions.     It  is,  therefore,  expected  that  the  area 
planted  in  1940  will  be  greater  than  that  of  1939. 


CUBA:     Production  of  leaf  tobacco,  1929-1939 


Year 

Production  a/ 

Year 

Production  a/ 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1929  

68,661,149 

1935  

42,512,665 

1930.  .  ;  

83,327,697 

1S36  v*  . 

42,158,999 

1931.  

81,823,621 

1937  . . .... .  . 

55,396,124 

1932   ; 

35,189,066 

1938  

55,319  ,155 

1933.  .         &  .   

36,871,866 

1939  

45,137,920 

1934  

46,272,366 

Resumen  Analitico  del  Consumo  Na.cional  de  Tabaco  y  sus  Products  1929-1933 
and  1934-1938. 

a/  Converted  to  United  States  weight  on  the  basis  of  1.0143  pounds  to  the 
libra. 


PARAGUAYAN  GOVERNMENT  PLANS  TO  INCREASE  COTTON  PRODUCTION 


The  Paraguayan  Government  has  decided  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  cotton  growing,,  according  to  an  article  that  appeared 
in  "Gaceta  Algodonera" ,  November  30,  1939,  and  received  by  air  mail  from 
the  office  of  the  American  agricultural  attache  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
The  commission  has  been  named  the  Commission  for  the  Promotion  of  Production, 
and  its  membership  is  to  consist  of  all  exporters,  agricultural  scientists, 
directors  of  the  Department  of  Economy,  senators,  deputies,  and  traders.  The 
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principal  methods  to  "be  employed  "by  the  Commission  to  stimulate  cotton 
growing  will  be  in  the  form  of  rewards  to  farmers  whose  efforts  are  re- 
flected in  the  quality  of  their  harvested,  crop  and  whose  crops  are  con- 
sidered outstanding.     To  facilitate  this  program,  reports  state  that 
already  a  quantity  of  spocial  seed  has  "been  imported  from  the  United 
States  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  and  also  that  a  cotton  expert 
from  Brazil  has  "been  engaged  to  spend  2  years  in  Paraguay.     The  purpose 
of  his  appointment  is  to  organize  an  experimental  station  for  the  improve- 
ment of  quality,  to  arrange  instruction  in  methods  of  cultivation,   and  to 
study  the  commercial  preparation  of  cotton. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  sent  a  message  to  all  the  farmers  in 
the  country  asking  their  cooperation  in  the  expansion  of  cotton  on  the 
ground  that  its  production  represents  the  strongest  point  at  the  present 
time  in  the  national  economy.    He  stated  tha.t  the  establishment  of  the  new 
organization  will  offer  the  utmost  protection  to  the  farmer  as  regards 
the  sale  of  his  products. 

i 

Paraguay  has  tree  cotton,  which  is  indigenous  in  many  regions  of 
the  Republic,  but  almost  all  plantation  cotton  is  derived  from  .American 
varieties.     Cotton  is  planted  usually  early  in  October.     This  season, 
according  to  a  report  from  the  .American  consulate  general  at  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,   the  rains  started  about  October  15  and  became  so  heavy  that  the 
crop  was  drowned  out  by  the  first  of  November.     This  necessitated  the  re- 
planting of  the  part  of  the  crop  that  was  already  in  the  ground.     It  has 
been  reported  that  despite  this  set-back  the  prospects  of  the  1939-40 
harvest  were  encouraging  and  the  trade  estimates  that  through  December 
111,000  acres  were  planted  to  cotton,  which  should  yield  in  the  vicinity 
of  50,000  bales  of  478  pounds.    There  arc  no  figures  for  acreage  and  pro- 
duction for  the  past  few  years,  but  the  average  for  the  5  years  1931-32 
through  1935-36  amounted  to  47,589  acres  and  23,355  bales,   according  to 
figures  submitted  by  the  American  Legation  at  Asuncion. 

Since  production  figures  are  not  available  for  the  most  recent 
years,  the  amount  of  cotton  exported  is  used  to  indicate  production.  The 
report  states  that  the  last  of  the  1938-39  crop  was  exported  in  September, 
and  total  exports  amounted  to  26,321  bales. 

The  report  states  further  that  for  the  first  time  cotton  manufac- 
tures were  exported  from  the  cotton  mill  situated  in  Filar,  Paraguay. 
These  exports  of  yarn  and  cloth  went  to  Uruguay,   and  the  same  report 
states  that  the  Import  Control  Commission  of  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  del 
Uruguay  has  granted  a  request  to  earmark  100,000  Argentine  pesos  (about 
$23,000)  l/  for  additional  imports  of  this  kind  from  Paraguay. 


lj     Apparently  arranged  on  the  "free  basis"  of  exchange.     Official  peso 
is  worth  29.77  United  States  cents. 
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WARTIME  COMMODITY  CONTROL  MEASURES 
COTTON 

Previous  reports  that  appeared,  in  the  issues  of  December  9  and 
December  23,  1939,  covered  wartime-control  measures  affecting  the  cotton 
trade  and  industry  in  the  United.  Kingdom,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  3elgium.     As  announced 
in  the  issue  of  December  9,  supplemental  reports  on  countries  already 
covered  as  well  as  information  on  those  not  previously  reported  are  pre- 
sented from  time  to  time  as  available. 

British  India 

Wartime-control  measures  affecting  the  cotton  industry  in  British 
India  may  be  divided  into  2  principal  categories,   (l)  the  regulation  of 
cotton  exports  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  Indian  cotton  and  cotton  goods 
from  reaching  enemies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  (2)  limitations  placed 
on  the  activities  of  speculators  in  order  to  curb  wid.e  fluctuations  of 
cotton  prices  in  India. 

Export-control  regulations  -    All  exports  to  Germany  and  German- 
controlled  territories  are  prohibited,  while  quotas  were  established  on 
September  25,  1939,  for  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  all  neutral  countries  in 
Europe.     The  export-license  requirement,  instituted  at  the  same  tine, 
theoretically  applies  to  all  non-British  destinations  but  nonofficial 
reports  indicate  that  it  is  applied  only  in  trade  with  European  neutrals. 
Licenses  for  exports  of  raw  cotton  and  all  cotton  manufactures  subject  to 
the  requirement,  except  mosquito  netting,  must  be  secured  from  the  Chief 
Customs  Officer  or  Collector  of  Land  Customs.     Trade  with  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  with  minor  exceptions,  is  unrestricted. 

In  anticipation  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  Department  of  Supply  was 
created  by  the  Central  Government  on  August  26,  1939,  to  deal  directly 
with  all  questions  concerning  supplies  required  for  the  prosecution  of 
war.     This  office  is  also  entrusted  with  the  power  to  issue  export  licenses 
for  a  large  number  of  items,  including  cotton  mosquito  netting  and  all  types 
of  textile  machinery. 

The  Reserve  Bank  of  India  issued  a  notice  on  November  7,  1939,  that, 
effective  November  15,  foreign  exchange  for  settlement  of  cotton  trans- 
actions in  foreign  markets  would  be  provided  only  for  dealers  who  had  been 
licensed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Reserve  Bank. 

Price-control  measures  -  Trading  on  the  Bombay  futures  market  during 
the  first  3  weeks  of  the  war  was  characterized  by  violent  price  fluctua- 
tions, attributed  chiefly  to  activities  of  speculators.     Consequently,  the 
Bombay  Provincial  Government  issued  an  ordinance  on  September  22,  1939, 
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declaring  void  any  cotton  option  contracts  ("puts"  and  "calls")  entered 
into  after  the  date  the  ordinance  came  into  force.'   Dealings  in  cotton 
options,  however,  were  not  absolutely  prohibited  until  December  12.  This 
ordinance  (known  as  the  Bombay  Options  in  Cotton  Prohibition  Ordinance, 
1939)  also  enables  the  Government  to  add  to,  change,  or  rescind ' certain 
bylaws  of  any  recognized  cotton  association.    Under  the  Bombay  Cotton  Con- 
tracts Act  of  1932  the  Government  could  only  approve  or  disapprove  of  by- 
laws submitted  by  a  cotton  association  or  its  Board  of  Directors. 

In  exercise  of  powers  conferred  by  the  above-mentioned  ordinance, 
the  Bombay  Government  issued  an  ordinance  on  September  23,  1939,  amending 
the  bylaws  of  the  East  India  Cotton  Association  Ltd.,  which  governs  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  in  cotton-future  contracts  in  India.  The 
amendment  set  a  limit  to  daily  future  price  fluctuations  of  25  rupees  per 
candy  (about  0.94  cent  per  pound)  1/  above  or  below  the  closing  figures 
of  the  preceding  day.     In  case  the  rate  of  a  futures  contract  exceeds  this 
limit  above  or  below,  the  seller  or  buyer,  respectively,  must  deposit  25 
rupees  per  candy  of  cotton  involved  or  the  difference  between  the  actual 
rate  and  the  maximum  rate  permitted,  whichever  is  the  smaller. 

Among  other  measures  designed  to  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  war, 
may  be  included  the  Requi  sitioning  of  Vessels  Ordinance,  1939,  issued  on 
August  30  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  empowers  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Royal  Indian  Navy  to  requisition  vessels  for  temporary 
use  during  wartime  emergencies.     The  rate  of  compensation  is  usually  de- 
termined by  agreement  between  the  requisitioning  officer  and  the  owner  of 
the  vessel. 

Rumani  a 

Measures  taken  by  the  Rumanian.  Government  for  wartime  control  of 
foreign  trade  and  exchange  transactions  are  more  complete  and  inclusive 
than  those  taken  by  most  of  the  other  neutral  countries  of  Europe.  These 
regulations  take  on  added  signigicance  in  view  of  Rumania's  strategic 
location  for  transshipment  of  merchandise  to  and  from  Central  Europe.  In 
recent  years  Rumania  has  been  more  important  as  a  market  for  cotton 
textiles  than  for  raw  cotton,  but  the  textile  industry  is  expected  to  ex- 
pand considerably  under  pressure  of  restricted  textile  imports. 

Requisition  of  cotton  and  cotton  yarns  -  All  stocks  of  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  yarns  of  specified  counts  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  in 
warehouses,  customs  houses,   and  other  places  were  put  at  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  the  Rumani. an  army  by  a  decree  issued  by  the  Council  of 


1/  One  rupee  equals  about  23.5  cents.     A  candy  equals  784  pounds. 
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Ministers,  effective  September  14,  1939.     No  amount  of  raw  cotton  or 
cotton  yarns  of  the  specified  classes  may  be  used  without  an  authoriz- 
ation from  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense. 

Control  of  foreign  trade  and  exchange       3y  a  decree  of  Semptember 
17,  1939,   the  Foreign  Trade  Office  war,  created  under  the  Ministry  of 
National  Economy  with  authority  to  exercise  complete  control  of  all  import 
and  ex-port  transactions,  foreign-exchange  operations,   and  prices.  Foreign 
exchange  derived  from  exports  is  allocated  by  quota  for  various  imports, 
and  licenses  must  be  obtained  from  the  Foreign  Trade  Office  for  all  exports 
and  imports  before  concluding  a  contract.     Import  permits  are  issued  on  the 
basis  of  the  exchange  allotted  for  the  type  of  goods  in  question  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  needs  for  national  defense  and  exchange  advantages  derived 
from  trade  agreements  in  force.     For  this  reason,   all  importers  must  make 
their  -purchases  in  countries  designated  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Office. 

All  compensation  or  clearing  agreements  that  no  longer  function 
normally  or  usefully  because  of  the  war  are  terminated.  Foreign-exchange 
control  is  intended  to  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  further  accumu- 
lation of  foreign  exchange  abroad,  which  cannot  be  used  in  accordance  with 
Rum  ani  an  r  e  gul at i  o  n  s . 

Effective  September  18,  1939,  new  and  increased  taxes  were  placed 
on  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  mainly  to  provide  revenue 
for  increased  expenditures  for  national  defense. 

United  Kingdom  (  Suppl  em  en  t  a.l ) 

Wartime  regulations  of  the  British  cotton  trade  and  industry  are 
constantly  being  changed  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  greater  coordination 
of  all  sections  of  the  industry,  to  insure  adequate  supplies  to  all  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,   and  to  keep  the  cost  of  production  at  a  minimum 
It  appears  that  the  greatest  attention  is  being  concentrated  at  present  on 
alleviation  of  the  shipping- space  shortage  and  promotion  of  cotton-textile 
exports.     The  British-French  blockade  of  all  German  exports  may  be  an 
important  factor  in  acquiring  new  foreign  markets  for  British  cotton  tex- 
tiles. 

Blockade. of  German  exports  -  A  British  Order-in-Council  announced 
by  the  Prime  Minister  on  November  28,  1939,  and  supported  by  the  French 
Government  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  all  German  exports  as  a  reprisal  against 
German  mine  warfare.     The  order  made  subject  to  seizure,   (l)  cargoes  of  every 
merchant  vessel  that  sailed  from  ports  in  Germany  or  German-controlled 
territories  after  December  4,  1939,  provided  that  the  cargo  was  taken  on  at 
such  ports,  and  (2)  all  goods  that  are  of  enemy  origin  or  are  enemy  property, 
found  on  any  merchant  vessel  that  sailed  from  a  neutral  port  after  December  4, 
1939.     The  order  also  affects  goods  belonging  to  any  person  or  corporation 
in  enemy  territory  regardless  of  nationality. 
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In  order  to  avoid  extra  delay  ■occasioned  by  interruption  at  sea, 
owners  of  ships  outward  bound  from  the  North  Sea  area  were  advised  to  have 
their  ships  stop  for  inspection  at  Kirkwall  or  the  Downs  in  England  or  at 
the  French  ports  of  Le  Havre  or  Dunkirk.     Ships  outward  bound  from 
Mediterranean  or  Black  Sea  ports  may  call  at  Malta,  Haifa,  Port  Said,  or 
Gibraltar  or  at  the  French  ports  of  Marseilles  or  Oran  in  Algeria. 

Measures  taken  to  facilitate  shi-npjng-space  allotments  -    The  Cotton 
Controller,  in  order  to  adjust  freight  problems  with.. the  Shipping  Ministry 
has  requested  all  Liverpool  and  Manchester  merchants  to  submit  statistical 
data  on  amounts  of  American  cotton  bought  but  not  received  and  the  amounts 
sold  to  spinners  but  not  yet  delivered.    A.  previous  order  issued  by  the 
Cotton  Controller  on  November' 20,  1939,  required  all  persons  or  firms 
carrying  on  business  in  the  cotton  industry  to  fill  out  forms  being  mailed 
to  them  for  statistical  information  regarding  their  plant,  machinery, 
number  of  employees,  and  business  operations.    Forms  were  sent  to  about 
1,600  firms  in  the  spinning,  doubling,  and  weaving  sections  of  the  industry 
and  were  to  be  completed  and  returned  by  November  30. 

The  powers  of  the  Cotton  Control  Board  were  considerably  enlarged 
and  made  more  effective  with  the  appointment,  on  November  11,  1939,  of  its 
independent  chairman  to  the  position  of  Cotton  Controller.     In  this  way, 
the  legal  powers  and  functions  necessary  for  effective  control  of  the  cot- 
ton trade  and  industry  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  individual  with 
other  members  of  the  Board  acting  in  advisory  and  administrative  capacities 

The  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  according  to  a  commercial  news 
agency  report  of  January  4,  has  requested  its  members  not  to  book  neutral 
freight  space  from  the  United  States,  ponding  conclusion  of  negotiations 
between  the  Association,  the  Cotton  Controller,  and  shipping  authorities 
for  regular  freight  space  for  cotton  imports  in  the  future. 

Regulation  of  spinners'  price  margins  -    The  Ministry  of  Supply, 
according'  to-  commercial,  news,  services,  issued  an  order  on  January  4,  1940 
v/hich,  with  certain  exceptions,  regulates  the  prices  of  single  cotton  yarn 
of  American  and  Fgyptian  types  by  prescribing  a  specific  margin  for  each 
'type 'and'  quality' of  y'arn.-  .The  order  does  not  directly  affect  the  prices 
of  raw  cotton.-'-"         •"  •: 

The  controlled  price  of  any  yarn  sold  by  a  spinner  is  ascertained 
by  adding  an  appropriate  margin  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton  used,  on  a 
basis  similar  to  that  of  the  existing  voluntary  yarn  price  agreements. 
The  margins  fixed  are  appreciably  lower  than  those  prevailing  by  the 
voluntary  agreement  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  margins  will  assist  the 
export  trade  by  both  reducing  and  stabilizing  prices  of  cotton  goods. 
Since  early  in  1937,  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  yarn  trade 
has  been  subject  to  various  margin  agreements  voluntarily  entered  into 
by  spinners. 
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Germany  (Supplemental) 

Export  blockade  -    The  allied  naval  blockade  was  extended  after 
December  4,  1939,   to  cover  exports  of  German  goods  of  all  kinds,  as 
described  in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  33. 

Foreign-exchange  regulations  -    A  foreign-exchange  decree  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Economics  on  December  9  announced  that  the  system  of 
"inland"  accounts,   set  up  in  Germany  in  April  1937  to  facilitate  trade 
with  the  United  States,  would  not  be  extended  after  the  date  of  its  ex- 
piration on  December  31,  1939.     American  exporters  who  still  have  credits 
in  this  account  after  December  31,  however,  may  continue  to  liquidate 
them  by  the  purchase  of  German  goods  for  export  to  the  United  States* 
Discontinuation  of  the  "inland"  accounts  system  (described  in  the  issue 
of  December  9)  will  have  little  material  effect  on  German- American  trade 
during  the  British-French  blockade  of  German  imports  and  exports. 

New  payments  agreement  -    According  to  a  recent  report  in  the 
German-American  Commerce  Bulletin  a  new  standstill  agreement  on  existing 
short-term  commercial   indebtedness  has  been  signed  by  an  American  com- 
mittee representing  banks  in  the  United  States  and  a  German  committee 
representing  banking  and  commercial  concerns  in  Germany,  the  Reichbank 
and  the  Deutsche  Golddiskontbank.     This  agreement  was  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1939  ,  and  will  cover  about  $45,000,000  of  short-term  indebtedness. 

The  agreement  provides  that  new  bills  may  be  drawn  to  the  extent 
that  the  indebtedness  is  paid  off  during  the  life  of  the  agreement  but  ioay 
be  used  only  for  financing  shipments  from  the  United  States  and  in  such  a 
way  that  there  will  be  no  violation  of  the  Neutrality  Act  or  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States.     The  new  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  7  months  from  November  1,  1939,  but  either  committee  may  termi- 
nate it  at  any  time  if  further  operation  becomes  inadvisable.     The  effect 
of  the  agreement  on  United  States  cotton  trade  with  Germany  is  expected  to 
be  negligible,  however,  in  view  of  trie  allied  blockade  of  both  the  exports 
and  imports  of  Germany. 

Regula.tion  of  textile  production  in  Bohemia-Moravia  -  The  Ministry 
of  Commerce  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  issued?  a  decree  effective  September  22, 
1939,  regulating  the  production  and  sales  of  textiles  in  this  protectorate. 
All  textiles  are  classified  into  3  groups  in  their  order  of  priority  as 
follows:   (l)  army  requirements,   (2)  exports  to  (a)  free  exchange  countries 
(b)  barter  countries,  and  (3)  others.     The  use  of  cotton  yarns  is  restric- 
ted to  60  specific  items.     Haw  cotton  consumption  by  mills  is  restricted 
to  about  60  percent  of  the  production  for  domestic  sales -in  1937,  divided 
into  equal  monthly  contingents.     The  same  ratio  is  also  applied  to  the 
trade.     As  much  as  33  percent  of  staple  fiber  may  be  used  in  mixtures  with 
cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  some  types  of  textile  products. 
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Supplies  of  many  kinds  of  dried  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
reported  to  be  short,  with  the  outstanding  exception  of  sultana  raisins, 
according  to  a  report  from  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache  .Alton  T. 
Murray  at  London.    Substantial  stocks  of  sultanas  and  currants,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  reported  to  "be  available  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

United  States  export's  of  dried  fruit  to  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  first  5  months  of  the  1939-40  season  (July  to  November)  have  been 
maintained  at  a  level  just  under  exports  of  last  season  and  considerably 
above  the  movement  in  1935.    British  purchases  of  American  fruit  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  however,  have  been  restricted.    Exports  this 
season  represent  primarily  the  filling  of  orders  placed  before  war  broke 
out.    Priority  requisitions  made  by  the  purchasing  agents  for  the  armed 
forces  may  account  to  a  curtain  extent  for  the  present  restricted  supplies 
available  for  civilian  trade. 

Present  dried-fruit  supply  position 

The  British  market  is  well  supplied  with  sultana  raisins.  The 
Government  has  purchased  ample  supplies,  principally  from  Australia  and 
Turkey.    To  the  beginning  of  November,  for  example,  British  purchases  of 
Turkish  raisins  "amounted,  to  over  16,500  short  tons,  and  the  trade  at 
Izmur  has  estimated  that  British  purchases  may  represent  as  much  as  63,000 
short  tons,  or  over  two-thirds  of  the  1939-40  Turkish  crop.    The  supply  of 
currants  in  the  United  Kingdom  also  appears  adequate  for  present  needs. 
According  to  the  Ministry  of  Pood,  about  33,600  short  tons  of  sultanas 
and  35,800  short  tons  of  currants .were  released  to  the  trade  during  the 
period  September  17  to  December  6.    Those  quantities  are  approximately 
normal  market  requirements. 

DP I 3D  FRUIT:    Releases  to  wholesale  trade  by  British  Ministry 


of  Trade,  September  17-Eeccmbcr  6,  1939 


—  '  J-  

Kind  of  dried  fruit;  Amounts  released 

 i  . 

Kind  of  dried  fruit 

Amounts  released 

'       Short  tons 
Muscats  ;  7,800 

Short  tons 
2,600 
1,500 
900 

Dates  :  11,200 

99,700 

American  Embassy,  London. 

Muscat-raisin  supplies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  short.    About  7,800 
short  tons  were  released  to  the  trade  in  the  September-December  period. 
Demand  for  muscat  raisins  is  heaviest  during  the  Christmas  season,  and 
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Spain  is  usually  the  principal  source  of  supply.    Negotiations  "between  the 
British  Ministry  of  Food  and  Spanish  exporters  were  reported  recently  "but 
no  purchases  were  made. 

Market  supplies  of  dried  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  apples  pe.ars, 
and  figs  are  reported  to  bo  short.    Quantities  released  to  the  trade  from 
requisitioned  stocks  so  far  have  been  appreciably  below  market  needs. 

Effect  of  Control  Measures 

On  September  7,  the  Ministry  of  Food  requisitioned  all  stocks  of 
dried  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom,  those  owned  by  British  citizens  abroad, 
and  any  dried  fruit  subsequently  entering  the  United  Kingdom.    On  Septem- 
ber 31,  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  were  put  into  effect  as  part 
of  an  elaborate  market  control  scheme .    As  a  result  of  these  measures,  the 
Ministry  of  Food  became  the  sole  importer  of  dried  fruit,  while  former 
importers  became  in  effect  whole sal or s  purchasing  requisitioned  stocks 
released  to  thorn.    The  latter  sell  to  retailors  the  dried  fruit  procured 
from  the  Ministry  at  the  purchase  price  and  claim  compensation  from  the 
Government  for  their  services.    Retailers  soil  the  dried  fruit  at  the  fixed 
maximum  prices,  which  are  calculated  to  include  their  profit. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:  Maximum  prices  for  dried  fruit  issued 
 by  the  Ministry  of  Food  


Kind  of  dried  fruit 

;     Maximum  prices 

United  States 
equivalent 

:  Wholesale 
;  per  cwt .of 
•  112  pounds 

Retail 
per  pound 

Wholesale 
per  cwt. of 
112  pounds 

Retail 
per  pound 

'  Shillings 

Pence 

Dollars 

Cents 

:  49/0 

7 

9.85 

11.7 

:  si/6 

4  5 

6.33 

7.5 

•  38/6 

5.5 

7.74 

9.2 

:      7c /o 

10 

14.08 

16.8 

:  105/0 

15 

21.12 

25.1 

Nectarines  

i       70  /o 

10 

14.07 

16.8  • 

Peaches  

'         70  /0 

10 

14.07 

16.8 

70  /0 

10 

14.07 

16.8 

!         59  /6 

8,5 

11.96 

14.2 

:  45/6 

6.5 

9.15 

10.9 

Fruit  for  salad  

:         70 /0 

10 

14.07 

16.8 

Muscatels  a/   

j  168/0 

24 

33.77 

40.2 

Raisins  , 

i  56/0 

8 

11.26 

13.4 

Sultanas : 

Other  than  manufacturers' ,. 

:      56 /b 

8 

i  11.26 

13.4 

:  43/0 

•  8.64 

American  Embassy,  London.  Converted  at  $4.02  to  the  pound  sterling, 
a/  In  cartons  of  one-half  pound  or  one  pound. 
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The  effect  of  the  control s together  with  the  initial  shock  of  the 
war,  was  to  bring  the  wholesale  trade  practically  to  a  standstill  for 
about  a  month  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities.    At  first  only  small 
quantities  of  dried  fruit  were  released  by  the  Ministry.     This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  established  maximum  prices  were  above  pre-war  levels, 
tended  to  retard  resumption  of  more  normal  activity  in  the  dried-fruit 
trade.     By  December,  however,  trading  became  active  and  released  stocks 
moved  into  consumption  rapidly. 

United  States  Exports  to  United  Kingdom  This  Sea son 

Total  exports  of  dried  fruit  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first 
5  months  of  the  current  1939-40  season,  July  to  November,  amounted  to 
31,000  short  tons,  a  decline  of  2,000  tons  below  the  movement  during  the 
same  period  in  1938.     This  movement,  however,  is  slightly  heavier  than  the 
volume  moved  in  1937  and  considerably  above  shipments  the  previous  year. 

Raisin  exports  in  July-November  1939  amounted  to  17,900  tons,  or 
slightly  less  than  those  of  the  previous  2  years.     Prune  shipments  totaled 
8,700  tons,  or  2,400  tons  less  than  those  in  1938  but  above  500  tons  more 
than  the  volume  moved  in  1937.     Dried  apricot  exports,  on  the  other  hand, 
amounted  to  2,400  tons,  or  more  than  twice  the  volume  shipped  during  the 
same  period  in  the  previous  3  seasons.     Exports  of  dried  apples,  fruit  for 
salad,  and  pears  were  considerably  above  those  of  1938  and  shipments  of 
peaches  just  over  the  1938  figure,  while  the  movement  of  other  dried  fruit 
declined  sharply  this  season. 


UNITED  STATES:  Exports  of  dried  fruit  to  United  Kingdom, 
 July-November,  1936-1939  


Kind  of  fruit 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1  1939 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Hai  sins  

15,108 

19 , 336 

19,170 

17,904 

Prunes  

6,211 

8,196 

11,051 ' 

8,724 

Apricots  

1,161 

1,095 

1,196 

'  2,351 

Peaches  

71 

164 

303 

310 

Apples  

146 

711- 

586 

700 

Pears  

173 

162 

1 "         259  ' 

343 

Eruit  for  salad  

166 

286 

i"  476' 

644 

Other  dried  fruit  

!  214 

67 

:  ioi' 

51 

Total  

23,250 

30,017 

33,142 

31 , 027 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Prospect s  for  Uni t ed_  State s  Dried-fruit  Exports 


Since  the  introduction  of  the  control  order  of  September  7,  British 
purchases  of  United  States  fruit  have  been  severely  curtailed,  as  the 
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Ministry  of  Food  has  shown  little  inclination  to  purchase  Pacific  Coast 
dried  fruits.     The  increase  in  United  States  prices  in  terms  of  sterling 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  general  Eritish  policy  of  conserving 
dollar  exchance  for  essentials  are  the  principal  reasons  given  for  the 
restricted  purchases  of  American  fruit. 

The  British  policy  of  restricting  dollar  purchases,  together  with 
Allied  economic  warfare,  which  is  aimed,  among  other  things,  at  reducing 
the  volume  of  Balkan  and  Mediterranean  supplies  normally  reaching  Germany, 
is  expected  to  have  an  important  effect  on  exports  of  American  dried  fruit 
in  1940.     In  the  immediate  future,  supplies  of  certain  dried  fruit  avail- 
able for  export  to  England  from  Dominion  and  sterling-area  producers  are 
limited.     Suoolies  of  raisins  and  currants  can  he  obtained  from  Greece, 
Turkey,  minor  Mediterranean  producing  areas,  and  certain  Dominions.  Canada 
has  expanded  its  production  of  dried  apples  considerably  this  year  and  has 
an  appreciable  volume  available  for  export.     South  African  dried  apricots 
should  be  available  a  little  later,  together  with  heavier  supplies  of 
peaches,  apples,  and  possibly  pears.     The  United  States  is  the  only  country 
that  can  supply  prunes  in  a  volume  sufficient  for  usual  British  require- 
ments.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  consumption  of  prunes  by  the 
civilian  -copulation  is  apparently  being  restricted  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
since  the  Ministry  of  Food  has  limited  supplies  of  prunes  to  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  volume  of  all  dried  fruit  released  between  September  17  and 
December  6.     For  an  appreciable  volume  of  other  dried  druits,  the  United 
States  is  also  the  only  supplier  available  at  this  time. 

From  a  longer-time  point  of  view,  however,  the  outlook  is  less 
favorable  for  the  United  States  dried-fruit  trade.     Several  important  fresh 
fruit  exporting  countries,  faced  with  a  curtailment  of  overseas  markets, 
are  expected  to  divert  large  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  into  processing, 
including  drying.     ITova  Scotia,  for  example,  under  its  Central  Marketing 
Scheme  provided  for  the  drying  of  around  a  million  barrels  of  fresh  apples. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  expected  to  dry  a  much  heavier  volume  of 
apples  and  pears  out  of  their  1940  crop  than  usual.     Argentina  with  a  heavy 
production  of  Williams  (Bartlett)  pears  is  also  expected  to  increase  its 
production  of  dried  pears,  while  South  Africa,  faced  with  the  curtailment 
of  its  regular  fresh  deciduous  export  business  (including  peaches  and 
nectarines,  plums,  grapes,  pears,  and  apples),  plans  to  divert  much  of  the 
crop  into  processings. 

World  competitive  supplies  of  dried  fruit  in  1940  are  expected  to 
be  heavier  than  they  were  before  the  war  and  this  situation,  combined  with 
the  British  wartime  commercial  policies,  ma"''  unfavorably  affect  the  outlook 
for  American  dried-fruit  exports.     The  reduction  in  British  fresh-fruit 
imports  as  a  result  of  the  war,  on  the  other  hand,  may  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  dried  fruit  in  England.     Should  the  shipping  situation  become 
more  serious,  the  United  States  will  have  an  advantage  over  many  competing 
sources  of  supply  because  of  its  geographical  position.     This  factor  how- 
ever has  not  been  very  significant  thus  far  in  the  present  conflict. 
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MEXIGA.iT  TOMASO  EXPOBT S  EEAVIER  THIS  SEASON 


Exports  of  tomatoes  from  the  vest  coast  of  Mexico  amounted  to 
2,350,000  pounds  during  the  current  winter-vegetable  shipping  season, 
November  23  to  December  15,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Vice 
Consul  Thomas  M.  Powell  at  Uogales,  Sonora.     This  represents  an  increase 
of  more  than  350,000  pounds  over  shipments  during  the  -previous  season  and 
almost  1  million  pounds  heavier  than  those  during  the  1937-38  season. 
Exports  of  green  peppers,  on  the  other  hand,  amounted  to  only  21,000 
pounds  during  1939,  or  nearly  80  percent  less  than  the  volume  moved  the 
previous  year. 


HEXICO:     Exports  of  winter  vegetables  to  the  United  States, 
•  November  23  to  December  15,  1937-1939. 


Kind  of  vegetable 


1937 


Tomatoes  

Green  oeopers. 
Total. .  


1 ,000  pounds 


1,393 


1 ,510 


1938 
1,000  -pounds 
2,008 

QQ 


2,107 


1939 


1,000  pound; 


2,360 
21 


2,331 


American  consulate,  Nogale: 


Mexico  is  an  important  supplier  of  fresh  vegetables  to  the  United 
States  during  the  winter  months.     The  Mexican  winter-vegetable  industry 
on  the  west  coast  is  centered  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Sonora 
and  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  Sinaloa.     Small  winter-vegetable 
plantings  are  also  located  in  the  State  of  Nayarit. 

The  vegetable  croo  in  southern  Sonora  is  usually  about  4  to  6 
weeks  earlier  than  that  in  Sinaloa,  because  the  heat  is  too  intense  in  the 
latter  State  for  earlier  plantings.     Eeavy  rains  in  the  second  week  of 
October  this  year  severely  damaged  the  early  Sonora  tomato  crop.     As  a 
result,  ahout  50  percent  of  the  croo  was  destroyed,  and  present  estimates 
indicate  that  total  shipments  from  this  region  will  amount  to  around  500 
carloads  in  the  1939-40  marketing  season.     The  Somora  pea  crop  was  un- 
damaged since  it  was  planted  after  the  rains. 

Climatic  conditions  in  Sinaloa  have  been  ideal  this  season,  with 
no  damage  to  the  plantings  reported.     Tomato  exports  f:*om  this  State  will 
depend  upon  prices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  rather  than  upon 
actual  production.     If  prices  remain  favorable,  estimates  indicate  that 
around  1,000  cases  may  move  from  Sinaloa  into  export. 

About  50  cars  of  peas  from  southern  Sonora  and  around  80  cars  of 
pep-pers  from  Sinaloa  are  expected  to  move  into  export  providing,  of  coiirse, 
market  conditions  continue  favorable. 
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RECORD  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRODUCTION  NOW  INDICATED 

Australian  wool  production  this  season  (July  1,  1939,  to  June  30, 
1940)  will  reach  record  proportions,  according  to  the  December  revised 
estimate  of  the  Natio&al  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  of  Australia, 
which  places  production  at  3,371,500  "bales,  or  approximately  1,094  million 
pounds  converted  to  a  grease  equivalent.     This  is  an  increase  of  about 
11  percent  above  the  estimated  production  in  1938-39,  which  is  still  sub- 
ject to  revision,  and  an  increase  of  10  percent  above  the  average  for  the 
5  seasons  1933-34  to  1937-38.     The  reason  for  the  increase  this  season 
above,  the  earlier  estimate  of  1,005  million  pounds  is  a  heavier  weight  per 
fleece  than  was  expected  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  large  current  clip  has  been  purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom 
through  an  agreement  with  the  Australian  Government,   and  the  disposal  of 
it  is  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Wool  Control.  A 
Central  Wool  Committee  has  been  set  up  in  Australia  to  grade  and  appraise 
the  wool  as  in  1915-17  and  following  years.    That  part  of  the  clip  above 
British  and  domestic  requirements  is  to  be  sold  to  neutral  foreign  coun- 
tries,  and  Australia  is  to  receive  half  of  the  profit  from  such  sales 

The  quantity  of  Australian  wool  to  be  released  for  American  buyers 
is  still  unannounced  and  reports  from  British  and  from  Australian  sources 
differ  -somewhat.    The  process  of  importing  wool  directly  from  Australia 
has  been  clarified,  however,  by  a  statement  of  the  Australian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  the  United  States  that  has  been  circulated  by  the  Boston 
Wool  Trade  Association.     According  to  this  circular  to  the  trade, 
American  buyers  will  trade  directly  with  their  Australian  contacts, 
obtaining  from  them  Central  Wool  Committee  pries  quotations  on  their  re- 
quirements.    The  rate  of  exchange  on  all  transactions  will  be  the  official 
Bank  of  England  sterling  dollar  exchange  rate  on  the  date  of  transmission 
of  orders  to  Australia. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Central  Wool  Committee  of 
Australia  to  provide  for  commercial  and  con^-fLar  invoices  to  facilitate 
American  customs  clearances.     American  buyers  will  be  responsible  for 
freight,   all  insurance,   including  war  risk,   and  cable  costs,   and  must  pro- 
vide at  their  banks  2.5  percent  commi  ssior. ,     In  quoting  the  prices,  the 
Central  Wool  Committee  will  give  the  &us tralian  house  the  clean  limit,  to 
be  reduced  to  greasy  on  appraisal  of  yield  by  the  Committee. 

Although  wool  production  in  Australia  in  the  past  5  seasons  has 
averaged  46  percent  larger  than  in  the  Woild  War  years,  1914-1918, 
relatively  small  quantities  have  been  imported  by  the  United  States. 
Exports  of  greasy  wool  to  this  country  averaged  only  26  million  pounds  in 
the  5-year  period  1934-35  to  1938-39.     The  largest  quantity  exported  to 
the  United  States  during  that  period  was  73  million  pounds  in  1936-37  and 
the  smallest  4  million  pounds  in  1937-38.     In  addition,   some  scoured  and 
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washed  wool  was  imported,  the  quantity  "being  as  large  as  2  million  pounds 
in  1936-37.    Average  exports  of  Australian  greasy  wool  to  the  United  States 
for  the  5-year  period  prior  to  the  World  War,  the  5  War  years,  and  the  5 
years  immediately  after  the  War  exceeded  those  for  the  moot  recent 
5-year  period -but  wero  not  unduly  large.    The  bulk  of  this  wool  was 
finer  than  40s. 

The-  bulk  of  the  United  States  imports  of  Australian  wool  comes 
directly  from  that  country  but  there  are  also  some  reexports  of  Australian 
wool  front  the.  Halted  Kingdom  and  other  countries  to  the  United  States. 
Imports  of  Australian  wool  into  the  United  States  by  countries  of  ship- 
ment have  been  published  for  the  last  5  years  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.    These  records  show  that  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  Australian  wool  by  way  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  very  small  in 
recent  years  and  there  is  no  reacon  to  expect  any  large  increase. 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  Australian  wool  for  consumption, 
 1934-1938,  and  January-June  1953  and  1939   


•         Shipped  :          Re shipped  • 

Year            j  directly  from  :            from  the  |  Total  a/ 

 j       Australia  j  United  Kingdom  :  

I  1,000  pounds"  T~  1,000  pounds  :  1,000  pounds 

1934  ■           7,446  '•                   79  j  7,659 

1935  :           9,517  i                 384  J  10,032 

1936  j         31,810  !                 612  ■  32,829 

1937  !         68,367  j                 779  !  70,134 

1938  j           6,451  «                 136  j  6,621 

January- June :           ;  :  j 

1938  j           1,899  i                   21  j  1,941 

1929  :         14,406  i                 104  j  14,700 


Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States,  December  and  June 
issues. 

a/  Includes  small  quantities  of  Australian  wool  reexported  from  other 
European  countries  and  Canada  not  shown  separately  in  this  table. 

During  the  years  of  the  V,rcrld  War  from  1916-17  on,  when  the  United 
Kingdom  purchased  the  Australian  wool  clip,  Australian  exports  of  grease 
wool  directly  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  less  than  50,000  pounds  in 
1915-17,  57  million  pounds  in  1917-18,  and  to  72  million  pounds  in  1918-19. 
In  the  first  2  years  of  the  'far,  before  the  United  Kingdom  had  purchased 
the  Australian  wool  clip,  reexports  of  all  v/col  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  United  States  totaled  85  million  pounds  and  77  millions  pounds, 
respectively,  whereas  in  1916  these  reexports  fell  to  12  million  pounds 
and  in  1917  to  only  2  million  pounds.     In  1918  they  were  less  than  100,000 
pounds.     It  is  net  known  what  share  of  these  reexports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  represented  by  Australian  wool. 
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AUSTRALIA:    Exports  of  grease  wool  to  principal  countries: 
1909  to  1923-24  a/ 


Country 


x  ear 

united 

uni  tea. 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

Japan 

Total 

Kingdom 

State  s 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1909  

210 

33 

128 

102 

47 

5 

529 

1  Ol  Pi 

1s>1U  

c,c,o 

"I  T 
11 

1D4 

l«o«c 

Do 

O 

OO  f 

1911  

230 

10 

155 

106 

59 

7 

579 

1912  

211 

9 

152 

108 

55 

9 

I  558 

1913  

185 

15 

160 

94 

52 

7 

531 

1914-15. . . 

320 

62 

13 

3 

3 

23 

444 

1915-16. . . 

202 

115 

14 

0 

0 

35 

411 

1916-17. . . 

283 

w 

12 

0 

0 

17 

339 

1917-18.  .  . 

139 

57 

6 

0 

0 

3 

I  244 

1918-19. . . 

352 

72 

4 

0 

0 

5 

;  458 

1919-20. . . 

398 

28 

32 

0 

39 

9 

552 

1920-21. . . 

284 

34 

32 

9 

26 

10 

:  418 

1921-22. . . 

338 

46 

137 

40 

56 

51 

711 

1922-23. .  . 

259 

50 

138 

33 

34 

50 

:  598 

1923-24. . .  . 

163 

32 

121 

31 

48 

46 

:  484 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  In  addition,  a  relatively  small  quantity  is  exported  in  a  scoured  and 
washed  condition.       o/  Less  than  50,000  pormds. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:    Reexports  of  wool  to  the  United  States,  and  total 

1909-1923 


To  the 

To  the 

To  the 

Year 

United 

Total 

Year 

United 

Total 

Year 

United 

Total 

States 

States 

States 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Millio 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

poixnds 

pounds 

pounds 

1909.  .  . 

127 

390 

1914. . . 

86 

295 

1919. . . 

25 

169 

1910.  .  . 

62 

335 

1915. . . 

77 

123 

1920. . . 

33 

220 

1911.  .  . 

46 

304 

1916. . . 

12 

45 

1921. . . 

42 

334 

1912.  .  . 

i  81 

338 

1917. . . 

2 

31 

1922. . . 

75 

447 

1913. .  . 

•  45 

306 

1918. . . 

a/ 

20 

1923. . . 

69 

413 

Compiled  from  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a/  Less  than  100,000  pounds. 
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roimjaaSLgjjm  imposts -ttsavy  duping  ho^mbsr 

Imports  of  cattle  into  'the  United  States  during  November  we^e'-Mgher 
than  for  any  other  month  since  May.     Of  the  60,U76  ^ad^n  ering    40, 421  .ere 
nonconcession  cattle  weighing  between  200  and  G99  pounds,  ox  ,.hich  ^,9^  ^ 
came  from  Mexico.  .  ■ 

Nearly  U.000  calves,  largely  ttm  Canada,  entered ^^"T^Vtawy 
paid  the  1930  duty  rate  ef  2.5  cents  per  peund.    Merc    han  ^.MO^ead^f  he c/ 
slaughter  cattle,  weighing  ever  70C  pcunds,  were  ^"tod  during  th    ? und, 
these,  335  head  came  from  Mexico  and  paid  the  full,  duty  of  3  °«n*.sP®T  v  ™ 
since  the  quota  to.  countries  ether  than  Canada  was  filled  in  O^oher.  Ihe 
Canadian  quota  for  the  last  quarter  of  1939  was  g5.^Parcent  filled  oy  the 
of  the  month. 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of- cattle  and  beef,  and  df^^fff^^i^ 
and  calves,  all  on  dressed-,wei£ht  basis,  and  aver ag e  ^™  PriCe 
'  of  beef  cattle,  Warv-Nsvembe**  K»QT  with  comparisons 

 .  .  ■  1  —  ;  7  •  TrM-cwvor'r.pn  •  .-<■,  

 Inports  a/  


: Cattle 
Year      : (duti- 
:  able) 
:  b/ 


Cattle  • 

/,   ,  .     : Canned 

(duti- 

able)  :  ^eu,f 
b/     :  S/ 


:  Heed 

1329.  .: 410,  656 

1330  :  226,273 

1331  *•  25,570 

1932  •  35^01 

1333  «  63,323 

1334  :  57 1673 

1335  *?6U,623 

19j6  .339»U3 

133Y  :%M**5 

133S  e/  ..:424,022 
J an, -Nov. . : 

133S  e/.',i3HfriS76 
1333  e/..:724,2l5 


[Inspected;  g^are 
j  slaughter:  import 


:  Total 


•of  cattle:  are  0f 


Ither  ; cattle  ;*  ?alV*S  [inspected 
oeef    :     and    :df  Sfd7  slaughter 
.  :wt.  basiss 

:teeI      :      d/  J  


cattle 


Average 
farm 
price 
per 
pound 
cf  beef 


1,000    :l,000    :l,000    :i,000    :    1,000.  . 
pounds  : pounds  founds  pounds  :   ,E™2|  J  £i 
1297213s  199 i 7 50,727:379.^6:4,727.582. 
119,697:1^0,263:  !3,1+59:209,1+l9^.70U,3lb: 
17  7971  ^,365:    3»«  70.256:4,751^70: 

5,829:105,360? .  970«il^l59*5|G^i9#; 
11,091:116,623:  1,1^3:123,325:5.^2,1^0. 
105*009:190, 65s.  I0,2ltg:305»9l5*5?l?7t02£- 

153,600:220,243:  6, 592:330,  *3yM^g2J 
130,332:1S6,U33:    ^,233:^0,064:3,  ^,,^5- 

112.Mas5179.wl  z^^^l*?^^ 

213,705:206,280:    >r,2l5:424, 200:4, 317,^21, 


jent 


2.0 

^5 
1,5 
1,9 

2.3 

2,3 
5r9 

5,9 

7  T 
I  * 

A.I 


3:1 


Cents 
9,15 

3*65 
3.22 
6.21 

6.  s'6 
6,22 

6.27 

6.27 


Compiled  from  official,  sources,  ^  ly,^-!  stores;' 

a/  Imports  ^or  consumption;  includes  free  for  use  as  ships  stores, 

V  Lees  not  include  cattle  from  Virgin  Islands.  changed  -from 

0/  Ba.is  for  conversion  of  canned  beef  to  dressed  beef  ha. 

5  to  a  pounds  of  canned  beef  *  10  pounds  of  _dre  ssed. 

d/  Approximately  63  percent  of  estimated  total  slaughter, 

&J  Preliminary. 


January  13,  iql+O 
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UNITED 

STATES: 

Export  0 

Of  pork, 

excluding 

1  lard, 

January- No 

renoer  193 

9 ,  -ni  th 

30iapari  sons 

Exp 

ort  s 

Share 

Year 

:    Ham  : 
:     and  : 
:  shoulders: 

Bacon 
and 
sides 

:  Canned  ' 

:      a/  :Ficklod 

:  Fre sh 

:  Total    :  P:M°rts 
:               :  are  of 

:      "  production 

:    1,000  : 

1,000 

:  1,000  : 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000  : 

lG2o.  

!    pounds  : 
!  125,797: 

pounds 
149,321 

:  pounds  : 
'    IS,  61 3: 

-noun  .is 
44,787 

:  pounds 
:  13,5393 

:  pounds  : 
1  352,062: 

Percent 
3*35 

1930  

I93I.  ! 

1932  : 

1933  .: 

19)4,  : 

1935.  i 

107,6 

•  •  4  #  1 
1937......: 

193S  cf  ..: 
Jan, -Nov.  : 

120,170: 
34,335: 
6^,218: 
73,530: 

55,330: 

U2,i63: 
39,3fo: 
52,216: 

96,734: 
38,409: 
13,957: 
21,590: 

16 , Del : 

6,311: 

4,562: 

2,999: 
11,343: 

OP    1 7^« 
20,447! 

15,342: 
19,722: 
21,227: 
15,^6U: 
14,4-51: 
12,953: 
15,3?6: 

* 

"iU  ,  Of  0 

15,739 

16,603. 
13,335. 
3,276: 

10,520s 
9,009: 

lU,032. 

!  17,573. 

9,5^7 
!  3,133' 

lU,Ulo: 
10,203. 

O    "7 1 1  "7  t 

«=•  r<  /  • 

4,238: 
9,255: 

.    d.o  I  ,  T  ;1  • 
169,077: 
'  123,409: 
'  150,910: 

160,095: 
95,6^9: 
74,423: 
69,004: 

102,732: 

-L'J 

2. 96 

2,1? 
2.5U 

0  07 
2.74 

U57 
1.6U 

2.13 

133S  cJ  : 
_.  1939  c7  : 

4g,go6: 
53,323: 

10,0753 
12, 404 j 

l'i,2^)»: 
l^!,v:73: 

.  11^27: 

24,524: 

93,93H: 

113,7-6: 

2.21 
2. 46 

Compiled  from  offici 


1  source 


a/  Drerssed-v^i  -ht  basis,  b/  Ac  tnal— v/ei^ht-  bn si s  except  canned, 
been  placed  on  dressed- weight  ba;-is.     cJ  rr'O.i'ninaiy. 


ich  has 


UNITED  STATES:    lard  exports  and  production, 
January-November  1939,       th  comparisons   


Year 


1929,.... 
1930... 
1931... 
1932. .  . 
1933... 
1934. . . 

1935... 
1336... 

1937... 

1333  */ 
Jan,-N^v, 

1.933  a/ 
J-939  a/ 


Great 
Bri  tail 


1,000 
pounds 

242,027 
233,933 
250,3  76 
236,303 
295,652 
231,150 
6)1,525 
63,547 
75,253 
124,810 

113,254 
143,366 


Germany 

1,000 
pounds 

214,933 
111,847 

132,977 
157,942 
126,181 
26,608 
1,544 
6,372 
2,370 
1,380 

1,327 

370 


compiled  frrm  official  sources 


a/  Preliminary;  exports  i 


Canada  :  Cu'ba 


1,000  : 
pounds J 


1,000 
pounds 

go, 006 

£8,083 


17,750: 
13,207: 
8,588:  4i-,Qi5 
.22,093 

10,908 
26^348 

24,235 
2,903: • 31,011 

2,133:  fti -,363 

1,128:  1*7,454 


5,744: 
4,882: 

5,355: 
•645: 


1,12? 


0.323:. 


43,227 
52,652 


Others 


1,000. 
pounds 


274,612 
210,361 
131,354 
124,110 
141,509 
31,776 
5,^06 

6,95° 
14,766 

29:,  831 


2  4,1+63 
59,044 


To  tal 


1,000 
pounds 


?'jO  joe* 

6H2, US 6 

563,708 
546,202 

579,132 

431,237 

96,355 
111,292 
135,950 

204, 603 

185, '405 
253,355 


Production : Share*  ex- 
und'er      :ports  are 
Federal     :of  pro*? 
i n spe c t ion: Hue t i op  _ 


1,000 
pounds 

1,76^,143 
1,521,160 
1,554,018 
1,573,460 
1,679,272 

1,340,795 
662,06c 
992,169 

'?S7,493 
1,076,152 

941,376 

1.142,412 


8 Percent 

t  47 
:  42 

i  37 
s  35 
t  -3U 

32 
■  15 
•  11 
17 
19. 

19.7 

OO  K 

cat  O 


elude  neutral  lard  from  January  1,  1333. 
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BUTTER:  Price  per  pound  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Copenhagen, 
 Montreal,  and  London,  January  U,  1340,  "ith  comparisons  


Market  and  description 


January    5 » 

: December  23 , : 

January    U , 

1939 

;    i97'9  ; 

19HO 

Cents 

:      Cents  : 

Cents 

26.5 

• 

*  < 

:    '  30,0  : 

31,0 

2.3.0 

:       30. c  : 

!  35.0 

aj  23,2 

:b/  2U.7 

.1/  24,4 

24.4 

:cj    23.  4 

:c/      23. U 

30.0 

:.  27.3 

:  57.3 

New  York,  95  score,  

San  Francisco,  92  "score  

Montreal,  No.  1'  pasteurized. . .  . 
Copenhagen,  official  quotation, 
London,  all  sources  d/.  


Foreign  prices  converted  at  current  exchange  rates, 
a/  Quotation,  as'  of  January  13. 

b/  Quotation  of  following  day  converted  at  prevailing  rate  of  exchange, 
c/  Danish  butter  price  to  England  f.o.b.  Danish  port  made  retroactive  from 
November  1  and  no  farther  increase  expected  until  March  1, 
d/  Maximum  wholesale  price  on  all  butter,  importer  to  wholesaler,  fixed  by 
Government;  fixed  price  in  shillings  converted  to  United  States  currency 
equivalent  at  official  rate  of  $4,02.    1939  comparisons  with  best  Danish, 


UNITED  STATES:  Imports  and  production  of  pork,  exc! 
average  farm   >rice  of  hogs,  J  an;:,  a  ry-N  0  v  e  m  b  ^  r  1939. 


.uding  lard,  and 
;ith  comoarisons 


Imports  a/ 


Year 


:Ha.ms,     '.Tork  :?ork 

:  should-:  fresh  : pickled 

:ors,and:  or  : salted 

: bacon    : frozen  : &  0 the r 


1959  

1930  

1931  

1335....... 

1933  

1934  

1935,  

1336....... 

1937....... 

1332  dj  ... 
Jan, -Nov. 

1333  d/  , 
1933  U 


•  !-  ,  J  U\  J 

i pound s 
. 2,084 

.:  1,980 

.:  1,973 

.:  3»015 

.:  1,G72 

. :  969 

5,297 
.: 26,083 
.:U7,U22 
.:44,3H7 

140,015 
.:3;,730 


: 1,000 
: rounds 

:Xi^ 
:  1,093 
:  754 
:  1,65s 
539 
:  182 

:  3,953 
•.12,945 

: 20,277 
:  4,237 


: 1,000 
: pounds 
:  2,314 

•  l'i583 
:  1,234 

:  1,073 

:  703 

:  495 

:  1,57^ 

:  2,810 

:  6,532 

:  3,748 


:  4,037  » .3,450 
:  2,133  :  2,532 


:  Product  ion 
:     of  pork 
Total  : meats  under 
b/     :  Federal  in- 
 :  spection  c / 


.Percentage 
import s 
are  of 
produc- 
tion 


:  Ave  rage 
farm 
price 
tper  lb, 
:qf  hogs 


1,000 

pounds 


8 ,  522 
4, 656 

3,967 
5,748 
2,9l4 
1,6)46 
10,  494 
ill,  8  43 
74,831 
52,332 

h7  >  501 
40,163 


:  1,000 
:     pound  s 
:  6 ',023,286 
: 5, 638,487, 

8 5.707,530 

: 5.680,395 
: 5, 932, 128 

:.5,395.587 
:3,493,23s 
: 4, 737,148 
: 4,215, 634 
:.4,828,l4o 

• 

$4,256,250 
:)1,353,596 


Percent 
0.l4 
0.03 
0.07 
0,10 
0.05 

0,03 
0,30 
0,83 

1.76 

1,03 

1.12 
0.33 


Cents 

9.33 

3,7* 

5**3 
3,44 

3,94 

4.17 

8,36 

9.30 

9.48 

7,72 

7.20 

-.6.49 


Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Imports  for  consumption,  includes  free  for.  use  as  ship 
b/  Actual-.vrei.flit  basis.    £_/  Pork  meats  include  all  of  dre 
after  excluding  head  bones  and  all  fat  rendered  into  lard 


sl  stores, 
ssed  hog  carcass 
d/  Preliminary. 


January  13,  19I+O  Foreign  Crop?  and  Markets  kf 


COTTO-T:    Price  ^cr  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 

 January  5 ,  19^0,  -vith  comparisons  

:  ""_   IT  9  '  SE 

Growth  ;  "November    :  December  :  Jan. 

;    17  J  2U    ;     1  ;    8    j    15  ;    22  j  2?    j  5 

rCentsl'CentoiC.nts:  fr-nts:  Cents;  CcntTVcTnts;  Cents' 

American  -  :::::::: 

Middling  :  11. 52:l^^2:12.90:l3>3:2:ll+.05:lU,3irlUil5;  15,18 

Lev;  Middling  :10, 63: 11,^9: 12, 17:12,59:13,32:1  >57:l^.^L  rlU.U? 

Egyptian  (Fully  G-oed  Fair)-:  :  :  :  :         :  :  : 

G-iza  7  :1^.0U:i7l8r:ii:.U5:l5. 26:16. 67:17.06:17.05:18.^7 

Uppers   :12f^-9.:i3.2S:l3.80:lU.8U:l5.7J+:  16.39:16.3^:17. 73 

Brazilian  (Fair)-  :  ;         :  :  •  :  :  : 

North  :10.S7:lll  65:12^33:12^76: 13.^8: 13^87:13^75: 1^6l 

Sao  Panic  :ll.,UU:l2, 22:12. 96: 13,32: lU,05:lU,U5':lU,.33:15,  18 

.Indian-  :::::::: 

Broach  (Sully  Good)  -  :  9, 88:10, 53:11, 2^:  11, 68:12,32:12, 78:12, 63:13. -57 
Central  Provinces  :::::::: 

(Superfine)  :  10.35:11.00: 11.71: 12,  15:12.71: 13.18: 13.  05*3-3*96 

Sind  (line)  -  :  o,U6:  9,96:10,75:11,36:11,91:    -    :    -    :.  - 

Peruvian  (Good)  -  :::::'::: 
Tanguis  :  13*o6:i3,93:iU,  60:15,03:15*77.:    -    :    -    ?  - 


Converted  at  current  exchange  rates. 

IMITED  STATES:     Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 
1937-33  and  1938-39*  and  August  1-January  k,  1938-39  and  1939-U0  a/ 

 (Running  "bales)  

Country  to  :    Y  er  enJed  July  31      :    August  1-January  k  

which  exported        j  1937-38      :  1938-39      :  1938-39      :  1939-U0 

~~~  :  1 » 00"0~^1'"-  s:  1 ,000  hele  s:  1 ,000  fralca:  1 , OQO  noaI  e  s 

United  Kingdom  :        1,630  :  kj8  :  276  :  '998 

Continental  Europe  :        3,049  :  1*791  •  1*109  •  1,379 

Total  Europe..  :        M-,679  :  2,269  i  1,385  :  -2,377 

Japan  :          729  :  905  :  hsk  :  %6 

Other  countries...  :  5J+2  :  39U  :  17U  :  I169 

T  o  t  ai  :        '  ,9 50  i  3,568  i  2,0^3  :  3,302 

Linters  j  2J8  :  20b  :  103  :  1^ 

Total,  excluding  linters  :        5,672  :  3,362  :  1,9^0  :  3,158 


Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Stock  and  Movement  Report,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
a/  Includes  linters. 
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Oat  s ,  f  i  xe  d  p ri c  e ,  U. K„ , 

Jan.  19U0  

Peppers,  green,  exper 

Mexico,  1937~1939  •••• 

Pork: 

Exp 0 r  t  s ,  U.  S. ,  No-  e  n"b  e  r  1 93 9 ... . 
Imports,  TT.  3. ,  November  19^9*  •  •  • 
P  ro  due  t i  on ,  U.S.,  No ve'mb  e r  193 9  • 
Face: 

Area,  Thailand,  i93g,1939  

Production,  Thailand,  19T€,1?^9«  21 
Soybeans: 
Exports,  Manchuria,  October  1039 
Prices,  Daircn,  Oct.  Of,  19^9 22 
P roduc t i on ,  Manchuri a , 

193S,1939  

Tobacco,  production,  Cuba, 

I929-I539  

Tomatoes,  exports  to  U.S., 

Mexico,  I937-I939. •  
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Exports,^ Australia,  100^-1923. . 
Imports  of  Australian,  U.S., 

iq^l4_  June  1930..  

F r 0 due  t i  on ,  Au  st  ral  i  a , 


27 
29 

1+0 


?.k 
2k 


Hee.:crorts  to  U.S.,  U.K., 

1909-1923   


1+2 
1+1 
!43 


